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hath a familiar Spirit :—And his Servants faid unto him; 
Behold there is a Woman, that hath a familiar Spirit at 


En-dor. I Sam. xxviii. 7. 


And when the Diſciples ſaw him walking on the Sea, they 


were troubled, ſaying, It is a Spirit. Matth. xiv. 20. 


Hunc igitur terrorem Animi, tenebraſque neceſſe eſt, 
Non Radii Solis, neque Lucida Tela Diei 
Di cutiant, ſed Natur ſpecies ratioque. 


Lucret. Lib. 2. v. 58. 


— — Ne forte Animas Acherunte Reamur 
Effugere, aut Umbras inter Vivos Volitare. 
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PREFACE, 


NE tyranny of Superſtition over 
the minds of mankind has cer- 
tainly been more extenſive, more laſt- 
ing, and deſpotick, than any other 
empire in the world ever was, 

To attempt a reſiſtance againſt it's 
dominion, during its ſtrength, would 
have been only ſacrificing to it what 
was leaſt devoted: while a belief of 
Antipodes, which is certainly true ; or a 
diſbelief of tranſubſtantiation, which is 
certainly falſe ; were reckoned equal to 
the crimes of Socrates; and ſubjected the 
daring rebel to the ſpirityal diſcipling 


of the inquiſition. 


But in the preſent decline of it's 
power, when Ghoſts and Spirits are 


delivered up as playthings to chil- 


A 2 dren; 
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dren; it may not be a deſperate enter- 
prize to combat this mighty Coloſſus. 
It is, Jam conſcious, a feeble hand, 
that here aims a blow, and it will 
be no wonder if one of the fir/t at- 
tempts of this kind makes but little 
impreſſion, but at leaſt it may per- 
haps encourage ſome abler arm to puſh 
the tottering monſter with greater force; 
and fetch it to the ground, 

It is hoped the author's honeſt inten- 
tion for the intereſt of pure religion; 
for! the honour of God and Providence, 
in oppoſition to their adverſaries ; for 
a rational conſtruction of ſcripture, 
without injurious violence to the letter; 
and his endeavour to protect weakneſs 
6 may the impoſitions of wickedneſs ; 
may plead his excuſe for this trouble to 
the public. 

It had been eaſy to have ſwelled this 
little work with ſome reflections on 
Tuliſman s, —{ympathetic medicines, — 
ſecond ſightedneſs, —philtres, &c. but if 


what is here only offered prove of any uſe 


1 5 1 

ꝛo the end deſigned, it, is enough: af it 
be not ſo; it is too much: and I thould 
be forry — waſte more of my reader's 
time, and my own. 

The author of this tract was firſt 
prompted. to this undertaking by a ſally 
of indignation at the contemptible mon- 
der in Cock-lane, that has lately made 
ſo much noiſe ; and the re wonder- 
ful attention paid to it, even by ſome 
perſons of rank and character. 

There is certainly nothing requiſite 
to explode all ridiculous chimeras of 
this kind, but the % of a common 
| ſhare of ſenſe and underſtanding : but 
to have, and to w/e, are two different 
things. We.ſce this in the inſtance of 
the grave and wiſe Lord Clarendon, 
who could blot his excellent Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion (as it is titled) by i 
narration of a ſtory of this kind ; 
ſtory, not only preſumed to be a gos 
forgery; but even the credential /ecret 
of the impoſter is now . ſup- 
poſed to be known. 


* 


[5] 
It is only the reaſonable part of the 
world, to whoſe candid peruſal the 


author is induced to recommend theſe 
eets. The credulous herd, who are 


blindly prepared to ſwallow every thing 


with an implicit faith, he leaves to "i 
their own ignorance and weakneſs. — 

In the mountebank's oratory Si popu- 

lus vult decipi, decipiatur. 


ANTI 
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ANTI-CANIDIA. 


CHAETS 


Of witches, ſorcerers, &c. as mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture: and of the witch of En- dor. 


or nation in the world, fince the crea- 

tion, in which ſuperſtition and an im- 
plicit captivity of the underſtanding has not 
prevailed. And it is equally true, that this 
folly has obtained in proportion, as ignorance 
and darkneſs have covered the minds of man- 
kind. 

Hence people are led to believe with eaſe 
things ſupernatural and wonderful; and to in- 
creaſe their blind faith, as probability itſelf de- 
creaſes. And hence the fond credulity in 
witches and demons, in magick and divination, 
in omens and prognoſtications. 

The want of knowledge in the laws of 
nature and providence, creates a belief con- 
trary to nature, and the courſe of providence: 
till men become the dupes of their own igno- 
rance; or of the deceit of people more artful 
and crafty than themſelves. | 

The 


1 


Pander there never was any age 
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The ſacred books themſelves intimate how 
early this folly commenced in the world, 
the ſtatutes -ordained againſt witchcraft and 
ſorcerys, by the law-giver Moſes. — Thou ſhalt 
not ſuffer a witch to live *. Seel not after vi- 
zards to be defiled by them . — There ſhall not be 
found among you any one that uſeth divination, or 
an obſerver of times, or an enchanter, or a 
witch, or a charmer, or a conſulter with familiar 


ſprrts, or a wizzard, or a necromancer T. Naß 


long before this we find theſe arts ſeem to 
have been profeſſed in Egypt, by what Joſeph 
ſaid: to his brethren, upon the recovery of his 


cup: Wot ye not, that ſuch a man as I, can 


certainly divine ||. 
By all which, we are by no means led to 
conclude, that any deviliſh or ſupernatural 


power exiſted at the time of Pharaoh or 
Moſes: or that any perſon whatever had 


ability to afflict their fellow - creatures, by the 
invocation of ſpirits,” or by necromantic arts: 
but only that the law-giver fell in with the 


ſuperſtition of the people, and of the times; 


ſo far as in their own- way to diſcourage all at- 
tention, all imagination about them; and to 
prevent all alienation of mind from obedience 
and reverence to the true God of Ilfrael. 


Moſes does not acknowledge the reality of 


theſe wicked foolerys; but only forbids all at- 


tempts - 


Ex. xxii, 18, + Lev, xix, 31. f Deut. xviii. 10. 
Gen. xlv. 15. 


. 
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tempts and conceits about them: in order 
curly to eaſe and pacify the minds of the vul- 
gar; and partly. to prevent the knaviſh deſigns 
of cunning and deluding impoſtors. 
Me know the groſs and invincible ignorance 
of that people; ſuch as may naturally be ex- 
peed in minds uncultivated, enſlaved, and 
bowed down, like their backs, to the burdens 
of Egypt. This rendered them eaſily capable 
of, nay prone to embrace the ſtupid and 
idolatrous ſuperſtitions of all their neighbours ; 
notwithſtanding all the revelations, and ma- 
nifeſtations of a power really Divine. And 
this, you muſt ſee, rendered them equally: 
capable of that ſuperſtitious ſenſeleſs faith in 
magick powers, and witchcraft ; which then, 
and ever fince, has prevailed in the pagan 
world. | | 
No wonder then, that even in the days 
of Saul, their forty years abode in the wilder- 
neſs, or their four hundred years cohabitation 
with the Canaanites, had not wiped away 
theſe ignorant prejudices : or that even the 
king himſelf ſhould be deluded, and weak 
enough to ſeek to the imaginary witch of 
En-dor. Though the circumſtances of that 
ſtory itſelf, as recorded in ſcripture, if fairly 
examined, will argue indeed the ſuperſtitious 
credulity, and prejudice of thoſe times; but 
will by no means prove the real apparition of 


ſpitits; or the exiſtence of magick powers, and 
witchcraft. 
B It 


| | 
i | [ 10 ] 
1 It would not be pertinent to my ſubject, 
to point out all the difficulties, that incumber 
this ſhort hiſtory, as vulgarly received and 
| o0onſtrued: it ſhall be ſufficient then only to 
| | obſerve, | | 
1. From the woman ſaying, — Whom ſhall 
JT bring up? ſays the king; Samuel. What- 
1 ever Saul might expect or believe, in thoſe 
Wl | times of 1gnorance, under the infatuation and 
1 extreme diſorder of his mind in diſtreſs; yet 
| it cannot be credible to a rational underſtanding, 
| 


1 to ſuppoſe it in the power of any human per- 
ſon, or of any evil ſpirit, to diſturb the re- 
| poſe of a ſoul departed; and of all the de- 
; ceaſed world, as well as of Samuel, if the 
enquirer might demand, — whom he would 
ſee. For though we know but little of ſouls, _ 
* after their departure from the body, beyond 
ll þ what revelation has diſcovered : yet we know 
Þ enough to preſume, that a revocation of a 
"ſpirit, from the earth, where it is not, (when 
it is returned to God, who gave it;) mult be 
abſurd and impoſſible. 
2. Much leſs can the ſpirits of the beſt 
of men, the ſaints, and peculiar ſervants of 
God, be within the power of evil agents, 
| | thus to diſturb them. Yet Samuel was 
1 grievouſiy diſturbed : for thus he complains to 


Saul ; — Ny haft thou diſquieted me, to bring 
me up? | 


a . YI Wen ²˙¹ - ˙ ö oc ww. ee 
— 


v. 15. 


3. To 
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3. To ſee a ſpirit, in the very terms implies 
an abſurdity and contradiction ; as may per- 
haps be more-particularly obſerved hereafter. 
Yet the woman pretends to ſee Samuel, by 
her deſcription of him, and his dreſs. Nay 
- ſhe pretends (more impudently abſurd if poſ- 
ſible) to ſee Gods aſcending, gg it were, out of 
the earth. 85 
4. The woman ſaw Samuel; upon which 
ſhe immediately ſhrieks out, as if ſurprized 
and terrified to the laſt degree. Did ſhe then 
diſtruſt the force of her own art? or was this 
pretence a part of the juggle, the better to 
carry on her cheat and deception ? CGG 

5. How can Samuel's Hirit be ſuppoſed 
capable of ſpeaking, and articulating anſwers, 
as a human voice? . 

6. If Saul in the anguiſh of his mind could 
hope to obtain advice, by uſing violence to the 
| ſpirit of the deceaſed, which he knew the 
prophet would not have given him, if alive: 
yet how can we rationally ſuppoſe, that God 
would anſwer Saul by the ſpirit of Samuel in 
an unjuſtifiable and deviliſh way of enquiry ? 
when we know he refuſed to anſwer him in 
the legal way by his prophets; or by Urim 
and Thummim. Or could Saul believe that 
to be a true and divine anſwer, which was thus 
ſought for, and extorted by deviliſh means? 

7. But theſe difficulties, which might other- 
wiſe ſeem to bear hard on the truth of the 
ſtory itſelf, according to the common accepta- 

B 2 tion, 


— — 
- 
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tion, will all vaniſh and diſperſe of themſelves, 
by obſerving.in the laſt place, that it does not 
appear from the text itſelf that Saul ever ſaw 
this apparition of Samuel, or heard his voice: 
or, indeed, that he ever. appeared at all. The 
woman pretended to ſee Samuel: upon which 
the king ſaid to her. hat form is be of? im- 
plying by that very queſtion, that he ſaw him 
not himſelf. She replies, as ſhe might eaſily 
do, from the well known age and habit of the 
chief prieſt; He is an old man, and covered with 
a mantle. And by this deſcription only Saul 
perceived, or underſtood that it was Samuel: 
upon which he /tooped with hrs face to the ground, 
and bowed himſelf, which was rather hiding 
himſelf than ſeeing the apparition. The fol- 


_ lowing converſation is apparently carried on, 


like a true- juggle, by the mediation or inter- 
vention of the woman ; without any direct or 
yifible intercourſe between Saul and Samuel; 
till at laſt the terrified and diſtreſſed king faints 
away in a ſwoon. Thus the hard improbabi- 
lities, that preſs the ſuppoſal of a real apparition, 
are eaſily accounted for: and thus the whole 
imaginary tranſaction is conducted and cloſed, 
as might be expected from any of the tribe 
of jugglers or fortune-tellers, by a ſcene of im- 


pudent impoſture, cheat, and deluſion. 


CHAP. 
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That the ſcripture does not intend to teach the 
doctrine of witches, ſorcerers or ſpirits, as 
of divine authority, 


N like manner as Moſes, ſo the prophets 
have denounced the puniſhment of witches 
and ſorcerers. I will cut off witchcraft out of 
thine hand, ſaith Micah, and thou ſhalt have 
no more ſoothſayers * To the ſame purpoſe 
undoubtedly, as Moſes himſelf had ordained 
nalties before: v2. to abſtract the attention 
of people from thoſe deluſions and impoſtures; 
to create an averſion to the evil uſes, that the 
heathens made of ſuch ſuperſtitions, and to 
prevent the impoſitions of the crafty and more 
knowing. | 
It is evident to obſerve, that the mere men- 
tion of opinions or things in ſcripture, when 
they are not expreſsly taught, commanded, or 
declared ; is by no means a rule to infer the 
truth, or exiſtence of them. The ſacred writ- 
ings frequently adopt the uſe of vulgar lan- 
guage, and fall in with the ordinary prevailing 
notions of the times; without any intention 
to teach, ſupport, or confirm ſuch notions ; or 
to give them the authority of divine revelation : 
but only to make them the more eaſily un- 


de rſtood. 


Thus 


Chap. v. ver. 12. 
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Thus when the ſcripture deſcribes Joſhua af 
the battle of Gibeon 4, commanding the ſur 
and moon to ſtand ſtill: it by no means implies 
the real motion or diurnal revolution of the 
ſun: and philoſophy has ſince ſufficiently prov- 
ed the old vulgar opinion about itto be errone- 
ous and falſe, without any impeachment of 
the ſcripture veracity. 
And thus too, when the brazen fea of So- 
lomon is deſcribed, as a round vaſe ten cubits 

in diameter, and thirty in it's circumference 4: 

it 1s not meant to prove this to be the exact 
proportion of a circle's diameter to its periphe- 
ry: and almoſt every mechanick now knows 
to the contrary. 

But we know alſo that the ſcriptures are not 
intended to inſtru us in philoſophical, but 
in divine truths; not in ſpeculative ſcience, 
but in moral wiſdom : and where no religious 
improvement is concerned ; we are left to the 
uſe of our own human faculties, to extricate 
ourſelves from vulgar prepoſſeſſions and preju- 
dices. 4 \ 

Tho' Moſes and the prophets therefore have 
mentioned withes, and ſorcerers, and inchan- 

ters; it is in conformity only to the ignorance 
| of thoſe times, and in compliance to prevail- 
| ing cuſtom: they adapt their language to the 
i | eſtabliſhed notions of that age and people. 
| But in no place aſſert the real truth and ex- 
| | | iſtence of ſuch deviliſh arts: much leſs do they 


2 


intend 


+ Chap. x. ver. 13. 11 Kings vil, 23. 
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intend to teach their truth; or to prove them, 


as the doctrines of faith in revealed religion. 

We may farther obſerve, that arguments 
are frequently drawn from ſcripture, on many 
occaſions, which in themſelves are not direct 
and poſitive, but only conſequential and pre- 
ſumptive. When theſe kinds of arguments 
are aided by natural reaſon, or tend to moral 
uſes, they are juſt and concluſive : but applied 
to caſes or things contrary to reaſon, or not 
ſubſervient to moral ends; they are of no force 
or validity at all: and nothing leſs than direct 
and poſitive aſſertion of ſcripture can command 
our faith aud aſſent. 07. 

If then the apparition of ſpirits, or the power 
of witchcraft, be no where abſolutely taught 
and declared ; and the notion itſelf be unrea- 
ſonable, and without any tendency to moral 
uſes: all arguments, from the contingent or 
occaſional mention of them in ſcripture, are of 
this conſequential kind only ; and of courſe 
inconcluſive. | —"_ 

Many examples might be produced parallel 
to the ſubject we are ſpeaking to; which 
might ſerve both to illuſtrate and to con- 
farm this obſervation : for inſtance, Exod. 
xxxii. I, — Make us Gods, ſay the people 
to Aaron, which hall go before us. And 
we find both laws enacted by Moſes, and 
penalties alſo announced by the prophets +; 
againſt making Gods. Yet whoever would ar- 


gue 


+ Ifajah xliv. 17. 
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gue from hence, that therefore there really 
are more Gods than one; and that they might 
be, and were made, even by human hands; 
would not only be thought to reaſon ve 
inconcluſively from ſuch conſequential pre- 


ſumption: but even to affront and blaſpheme 


both reaſon and ſcripture. It is the peculiar 
privilege of Roman Catholick ignorance and 
aſſurance, to believe themſelves made by one 
God: and then, in order to be quit with their 
Creator, preſume to make their God again. 
But ſtill it may be ſaid; Did Moſes then 
enact laws againſt witches and ſorcerers to no 
purpoſe, and ordain puniſhments againſt a real 
nothing ? Is this conſiſtent with the dignity of 
divine authority? I anſwer, that divine au- 
thority in this caſe is not neceſſarily ſuppoſed 
to be concerned. As the penalties were tem- 
poral, ſo the laws themſelves were civil, and 


imply no more than a civil legiſlative autho- 


rity : and then there is nothing more extraor- 
dinary in it, than that the legiflature of our 
own country ſhould have done the ſame thing 
againſt the ſame crimes, that had no grounds 
or exiſtence, | 

But if you inſiſt, that the prophets alſo an- 
nounce penalties in this caſe ; which plainly 
argue the interpoſition of divine authority 
againſt theſe wickedneſſes: yet ſtill it may be 


replied, that theſe laws and penalties do no 


where poſitively aſſert the reality of the crimes 
prohibited : and that it was ſufficient one 
or 


[ 17 ] 
for the prohibitions, that the idolatrous neigh- 
bours of the Jewiſh people pretended to theſs 
evil arts. Andꝭ therefore as all communication 
with them was intended to be prevented 
it might well become both the prophets, and 
the divine legiſlator, to forbid all tenden 
to the ſtudy of ſciences ; which, tho' ground- 
leſs and falſe in themſelves, were yet by the 
vulgar of God's own people ſuppoſed to be 
real ; and looked on as one of the chief de- 
filements and reproaches of the heathen, 
We may argue in like manner upon the 
texts of the New Teſtament, where'we find 
the mention of the apparition of ſpirits; and 
the condemnation of wizzards and ſorcerers, 
as in the old law. When the diſciples ſaw 
Jeſus walking on the fea, 7 hey were troubled, 
ſaying, It is a ſpirit*, And again, after his 
reſurtection. hey were terrified, and affright- 
ed, and ſuppoſed that they bad ſeen a ſpirith. 
St. Paul fays, —They who are guilty of idolatry, 
witchcraft, &c. ſhall not inherit the kingdom of 
God||.—And St. John ſays, Murderers, ſorce- 
cerers, and idolaters, &c. ſhall have their part | 
in the lake, which burneth with fire and brim- 
ſione . 
The former of theſe paſſages are ſufficient | 
proof of the credulity of the age: and that | 
thoſe who were ſo affrighted be/reved the viſi- 
bility of ſpirits, but are no proof at all of the 
real and atlual apparition of ſpirits, And our 
C Sa- 
* Math. xiv. 26. + Lake xxiv. 37. Gal. v. 20. Rev. xi. q: 
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Saviour's reply to them is ſo ſo far from aſ- 
ſerting or teaching their real viſible exiſtence ; 
that the contrary ſeems to be evidently pre- 
ſumed and implied. The diſciples, when 
firſt they ſaw Jeſus after his reſurrection, were 
affrighted, and thought they had ſeen a ſpirit. 
He rebukes their ſimple fears, with ſaying, A 
Spirit” hath not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me have*, 
As if he had ſaid, Your vulgar notions of ap- 
paritions are the effects of ignorance and weak- 
neſs ; and your fooliſh fears are ſuperſtitious 
and childiſh : for I am viſible ; becauſe rifen 
in the body; with my dying wounds upon 
me: but whatever is immaterial and purely 
ſpiritual, cannot, like a body, reflect the rays 
of light, by which things are viſible : and 
conſequently the apparition of a pure ſpirit, 
in the firſt idea of it, is abſurd and impoſ- 
| ſible. No man hath ſeen God at any time ; 
for this reaſon, becauſe God is a ſpirit, 
I maintain not, that the paraphraſe given 
of theſe words, is the proper, ſtrict, and ſolely 
intended meaning of the text: but only that 
the words will very well bear that conſtruc- 
tion. All, that I propoſe to infer from hence, 
1s, that the words do- not neceſſarily imply; 
nor are any way intended to teach, or prove, the 
real apparition of ſpirits. 

The like may be obſerved of the text quoted 
juſt before, The diſciples were troubled, and 
Juppoſed they ſaw a ſpirit d. Their fright 7 

0 

* Luke ; xi/ 39. J hu i. 18. 5 Matth. xiv, 26. 
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of the ſame vulgar kind, as their nations of ſce- 
ing a ſpirit : arguments indeed of their human 
infirmity ; but none at all, for the reality of 
_ apparitions. For what other cauſe, but vulgar 
weakneſs was there for their fright ? They had 
been witneſſes of our Lord's ſupernatural pow- 
er ; they had ſeen his miracles often before ; 
without any other ſurprize, than a pious admi- 
ration. And if the weak paſſions and preju- 
dices, common to thoſe and ſucceeding times, 


had not poſſeſſed them; there does not appear 
any reaſon, why they ſhould be affrighted at 


ſeeing the ſame great worker of miracles walk- 
ing on the ſea. The whole proves their ſub- 
jection to the vulgar prejudices of the times; 
but not the juſtice of them; not the real appa- 
rition of ſpirits. 


HAF. ME 


That the apparition of ſpirits is highly abſurd and 


zrraticnal. 


THE true ground of theſe preyailing fan- 
cies to this day, concerning ghoſts and 

ſpirits, is, partly their long and habitual eſta- 
blichment in the world; created at firſt by ig- 
norance, and childiſh fear, in the days of illi- 
terature and ſuperſtition ; and propagated 
down to modern times, by the ſame weak 
cauſes. Children ſuck them in almoſt with 
their firſt milk; their nurſes, no wiſer than 
; C2 them, 


1 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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them, encourage the deceit; and ſo it is ſpread 
from one to another; till they have loſt the 
grounds, from whence their fooliſh imagina- 
tions were derived ; and never acquire ſtrength 
enough of reaſon and judgement to examine 
their credibility, or to baniſh them after- 
ward. | 8 

And partly the prevalence of theſe notions '4 

are owing to a want of reſolution and courage | 

enough in thoſe, who are deceived by ſudden 
appearances, to ſearch the cauſe of their vain 
ſurprize; and to ſatisfy, and undeceive them- 
ſelves. For experience teſtifies, that whenever 
enquiry and examination is made to the bottom 
of theſe adventures, with ſobriety and reſolu- 
tion ; the ſpirit itſelf vaniſhes; and the deluſion 

becomes evident and plain. | | 

Ba The. vulgar conceit therefore about ghoſts 
and apparitions thay, with the profoundeſt re- 
x- verence to ſcripture, be deemed abſurd and 
chimerical ; utterly inconſiſtent with all ratid- 
nal knowledge; and unworthy the ideas we 
have, of God's providence, wiſdom, and good- 
neſs. If we believe all the ſtories, that are vul- 
garly reported of them; apparitions muſt be 
almoſt as common as living perſons; for whb 
cannot tell ſome ſtories of them; which are not 
above one remove or two from his own perſo- 
nal knowledge? But then it is obſervable, there 
is not one of theſe tales, but what generally is 
ſo removed. The apparition is always 1ceny as 


it were at ſecond hand. And if we are to ſe- 
lect 
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ject which we will chooſe to believe, and 
which diſcredit; what ſhall determine our 
faith and opinion ; in ſtories equally atteſted, 
ſhall I ſay? or rather equally not atteſted at 
all ? | 

And how ſhould it be othetwiſe ? Can we 
imagine the ſovereign Creator of the world will 
pervert the order and courſe of providence ; 
diſturb the ſouls of perſons departed to their 
ſeparate ſtate ; and thereby work a miracle as 
great, as any of thoſe, which the ſcripture re- 
cords to have been wrought for the confirma- 
tion of the goſpel itſelf ? And this, if done fo 
frequently as reported, only to depreciate the 
value of all miracles; and make them ſuppoſed 
to have been only the common effects of nature, 
rather than the extraordinary and divine inter- 
poſitions of providence? 

In particular; does not all this tend to inva- 
lidate one great and eminent proof of the truth 
of chriſtian revelation, by making miracles 
cheap ;----ſubſervient to infignificant and con- 
temptible uſes ;---or rather to no uſe at all? 
The apoſtles urge inaſpecial manner the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus Chriſt, as the fundamental teſt. 
of chriſtian verity: but yet the return of ſpirits. 
from the ſtate of the dead ; capableof viſibility, 
ſpeaking, walking, and the like human functions; 
is ſo near of kin to a real reſurrection; ſo nearlye- 
qual to it in point of preternatural interpoſition; 
that, (when ſuppoſed common and familiar, 
they render even that important miracle of our 

Saviour's 
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Saviour's own reſurrection undiſtinguiſhable, 
and almoſt equal to no proof at all of his divine 
power, and of the truth of the goſpel reli- 
gion. | 
We may farther conſider ; how is a ſpirit, 
in itſelf immaterial and inviſible, to become the 
object of human fight? how is it to acquire 
the appearance of are/s, as well as form and 
ſhape ? how ſhall ic appear, as is often vulgar- 
ly imagined, and why, in variety of ſhapes ;--- 
like a dog, with ſaucer eyes, for inſtance, as 
well as like a human perſon ? the preſent cele- 
brated ghoſt®*, wiſely to avoid the preſſure of 
theſe ſcruples, has thought proper to appear in 
no ſhape at all, but the thape of knocking and 
ſcratching ; as Mompeſſon's did in the ſhape 
of the ſound of a drum. | 
Why is their appearance ſuppoſed to be 
confined to night anddarkneſs? but only thoſe 
are the hours, when our ſervile fears are moſt 
awake; when our imaginations are moſt ſuſ- 
ceſptible of deluſions : and there is leaſt poſ- 
ſibility of diſcerning even real appearances. 
For certainly, in common reaſon, ſpirits have 
no more to do with night, than day-light; and 
if any information was really providentially in- 
tended by them; day- light, and publick places 
of reſort, would be the propereſt for their 
apparition: when there might be witneſſes 
enough of the gracious defign intended by 
the ſupernatural appearance : and all could _ 
ri- 
In Cock. Jane. ; 
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frivolouſly end in the ſtupefaction and fright, or 
the deceitful teſtimony, of one individual perſon, 
We may farther aſk; By what power do 
theſe apparitions of departed ſpirits preſent 
themſelves to human fight? if it is faid ; by 
their own : the poſſibility of it may well be 
queſtioned ; for, as Abraham faid to Dives in 
the .parable, Between us there is a great gulf 
fixed * ; ſo that they, who would paſs from bence 
to you cannot; no more than any one can paſs 
from you to us, till called by mortality.—It by 
their own ſe/f-power departed ſpirits could re- 
turn, and appear for the information. of their 
living friends: it is probable that apparitions 
would be more common, than in the moſt ſu- 
perſtitious times was ever believed. Few 
would want a parent, a wife, a huſband, a child, 
a brother, or a friend ; to warn them of dan- 
gers natural and moral ; to check their career 
in error and folly : and to reduce them to the 
ways of virtue, prudence, and piety. 

But if it be ſaid to be, by the power of God: 
let it be farther aſked; To what end, and for 
what good, is this extraordinary work of power; 
this interruption of the courſe of nature to be 
employed? If it was for the reclaiming of a 
ſinner, and to fave but one ſoul from everlaſt- 
ing perdition ; it might be a cauſe worthy of 
divine interpoſition : and conſequently in ſome 
degree credible, But that the ſovereign be- 
ing ſhould wonderfully and miraculouſly inter- 

fere 
* Luke xvi. 26. 
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fere to difturb the order of providence for the 
light, the trifling, the inſignificant purpoſes, 
that are generally alledged, and ſuppoſed in 
theſe ſtories; ſuch as merely to affright and 
alarm us poor weak mortals; and to create a 
ſuperſtitious awe, rather than a religious love : 
or at beſt, only to diſcover a butter pot full 
of money, buried in the cellar; or a deed, or 
a will, of which the heir has been defrauded, 
Hidden in a rotten cheſt, or behind the wain- 
ſcot: theſe are ends fo unworthy the dig- 
nity of providence ; ſo inconſiſtent with the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, as to become 
incredible; and can only excite the indigna- 
tion, rather than the attention, of a ſober, ſe- 
nous, and rational mind. 


QOH AP. N. 


The ſenſe of ſcripture —_——— witches and 
* ſfercerers farther confidered. And of the demo- 


niacks mentioned in the goſpels, 


UT to return to the authorities of ſcrip- 
ture: the texts, that we have quoted 
above , denouncing the puniſhment of di- 
viners and ſorcerers, is not intended as an ar- 
gument of their real exiſtence : but ſhews, as 
we ſaid, a compliance with the ſame vulgar 
errors, that prevailed ſtill as in the time of 
Moſes. And as the goſpel was not deſigned 
to deſtroy the law, but to fulfil ; we ſee it con- 
ſtantly 


* (Gal. v. 20. Rev. xxi. 8, 
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ſtantly conforming it's language, to the modes, 
and cuſtoms, and prejudices of the law; when- 
ever there appeared no inducement or cauſe to 
contradict the ancient opinions in ſpeculative 
matters: it uſes the ſame kind of language, 
as might be natural to expe& from diſciples 
educated in Jewiſh prejudices; and ſpeaks to 
the ſame people, in the ſame ſtile, that the 
law had done before: and leaves the world 
either to retain their old ignorant notions ;z or 
to get rid of them by the uſe of philoſophy, 
and their own reaſon. For certainly to root 
out every fooliſh error in opinion; or every 
notion of ignorance and illiterature, is unworthy 
the employment of a divine revelation. 

The New Teſtament, then, as we have ob- 
ſerved of the Old, does not concern itſelf to 
rectify miſtakes, and falſe apprehenſions, where 
the practice of religion itſelf is not intereſted 
in the error: (and a wrong belief implies 
not always a danger of wrong, and unrighteous 
practice.) As a farther confirmation of this 
obſervation; we find Peter, ſeeing the diſ- 
ciple, whom Jeſus loved, following; faith to 
him, Lord! and what ſpall this man do? Jeſus 
faith unto bim; I ] will that he tarry till 1 
come, what is that to thee? Then went this 
Ja ing abroad amon & the brethren, that that diſ- 
ciple ſhould not die: yet Jeſus ſaid not un'o him, 
He fholl not die; but if I will that be tarry till 
come; what is that to thee *? 

D The 


* John «xt. 
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The like obſervations might be made, with 
reſpect to erroneous opinions, concerning the 
time itſelf of our Saviour's ſecond coming. 
concerning the nature of the kingdom, which 
he came to eſtabliſh, and which they ſup- 
poſed was to be a kingdom of this world: 
and concerning alſo ſome other miſtaken ap- 
prehenfions, even among the apoſtles them 

ſelves; which eafily apply themſelves to the 
point we are proving. 
But the moſt remarkable inſtance of this 
kind, which I ſhall therefore particularly inſiſt 
on, becauſe it has a more immediate con- 
nection to the ſubject in view; is that of the 
demoniacks in the goſpel. We frequently read 
of Jeſus caſting out devils (or demons) from 
the bodies of men. And the general vulgar 
notions of 7hoſe times, and of all times fince, 
with the ignorant and illiterate, ſeems to have 
been; that demons, or evil ſpirits entered, 
eſſed, and were incorporated in the bodies 
of certain diſeaſed perſons; and cohabited as it 
were with the human ſoul, Yet a little re- 
flexion on, and examination of the matter, 
will prove the falſity and impoſlibility of ſuch 
an abſurd and ſenſeleſs opinion : and lead us 
to conclude, with a certain late illuſtrious 
phyſician , that all thoſe poſſeſſions were no 
other than common epileptick fits, or con- 


vullive agitations, or ſome fimilar diſtemper ; 
which 


* Dr, Mead De Morbis Sacris. 
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which mankind were then, and till are 
ſubject to. | | | 

For why do we ſo Frequently read of demo- 
niacks in the goſpel, in our Saviour's time; 
and yet find ſcarce any mention of them be- 
fore, or any authentick accounts of them fince 
that time; in cotemporary authors of other 
countries? but only that demoniacal poſ- 
ſeſſion was a name given in Judea to certain 
epileptick or convulſive diſeaſes ; whoſe effefs 
were obvious, but the cauſes of them were not 
underſtood by the people. We cannot ſurely 
ſuppoſe this a diſtemper providentially created, 
purely for the ſubject of part of our Saviour's 
miracles. 

Could demons perſonally poſſeſs the bodies 
of mankind at their own option? if ſo; by 
what kind of power did they do it? if you 
ſay, (as muſt be,) by their own ; who can 
believe that a merciful and gracious God 
would ſubje& his innocent creatures, without 
diſtinction, to the malice, tyranny, and tor- 
ment of infernal ſpirits ? and if it was morally 
- poſſible in one age and country; why has it 
not been ſo, in all countries, and in all ages 
before and ſince? beſides, it ſadly expoſes 
them to contempt ; and argues the ſhort limi- 
tations of their power; to fee by what weak 
hands they were ſometimes ejected, and put to 
flight; for our Saviour himſelf, in his diſpute 
with the Jews, who blaſphemed him, argues 

D 2 as 
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as if their own ſons were uſed to caſt them out *, 
And we know that the ſeven ſons of one Sceva 
affected this authority +: but with ſhame cer- 
tainly to theſe imaginary demons ; when the 
exorciſt ſucceeded ; and the . prefernatural 
power gave way to the human: with ſhame 
to the exorciſts, when their attempts miſ- 


carried, and they fled away naked and wounded. 


Either therefore theſe exorciſts were much like 
thoſe of the Roman church, for more than a 
thouſand years paſt, —cheats and impoſtors ; 
or they only attempted by natural means the 
cure of natural diſtempers. 

If demoniacks were poſſeſſed by any real 
ſpirits, or evil beings; it might be very natu- 
ral to preſume the agitations, or ſymptoms at- 
tending them, ſhould be of the ſp:ritual kind; 
and affect the morals, rather than the cor po- 
real faculties of the patients: ſo that diabo- 
lical paſſions, blaſphemies and moral impurities 
were more reaſonable to be expected, than 
deafneſs and dumbneſs, convulſions and diſ— 
tortions of body, which are all natural diſ- 
orders. But we find the mental faculties, or 
ſpiritual abilities of the poſſeſſed rather im- 
paired in general, than augmented : unleſs 
the inſtance of the maid, who cryed after 


St. Paul, be an exception; who brought her 


maſters much gain by ſoothſaying t. But it i; 


remarkable in this caſe, that the word, which 


WS 
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we tranſlate —a ſpirit of divination, is, in the 
original, —a python: an expreſſion, not pro- 
perly ſignifying a demoniacal or prophetick 
ſpirit; but a name, — a common name given to 
the chief-prieſteſs of the heathen oracles. 
And if this girl's ſpirit was only of the ſame 
kind with the prieſteſs's, as the name itſelf 
teſtifies; ſhe may very well be claſſed with 
thoſe enthuſiaſtick, raving, artificially mad 
women, who conducted the heathen im- 
poſture, 

Who can believe wicked and malicious 
ſpirits, capable of poſſeſſing and tormenting 
mankind ; unleſs by the extraordinary com- 
miſſion of God ? and in that caſe, why ſhould 
the ſame extraordinary power be employed, 
to counter- act itſelf in caſting them out? 

If they could ſeize the bodies of men by 
their own power; why not at any time, and 
at all times, before and ſince our Saviour's ap- 
pearance in the world ? 

Why did the demons ſeem to ſuffer, and 
intreat for indulgence, upon their ejection ? 
ſince they might, by the ſame ſelt-power, 
have entered the bodies of new patients, as 
they at firſt entered the former, from whence 
they were caſt. | 

We may farther demand; if one ſingle 
demon could give ſuch terrible agonies 
to the diſtempered patieat ; what human 
ſtrength could ſupport the conflict with ſeven ; 
or with a whole legion of them together? 


Many 
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Many more obſervations might be made, 
to argue the abſurdity and impoſſibility of 
ſeparate evil ſpirits poſſeſſing and affliting the 
natural bodies of men; though in a moral 
ſenſe, they may be ſometimes ſaid to poſſeſs 
their ſouls; when God judicially hardens and 
chaſtizes human finners. I ſhould preſume 
this to be the caſe of Saul; into whom it is 
ſaid an evil ſpirit from the Lord entered . | 
But perhaps what has already been hinted 
1s ſufficient to lead us to conclude, that the 
demoniacks in the goſpel] were no other 
than patients afflicted with epileptick, con- 
vulſive, or ſome ſuch kind of diſtempers; 
which our Saviour miraculouſly healed, as he 
did many other kinds of natural diſtempers. 
But that he did not think it neceſſary to correct 
the erroneous conceit of the people, con- 
cerning demoniacal poſſeſſion : becauſe the 
rectifyling ſuch an inveterate error might have 
been exceeding difficult; and could not im- 
mediately tend to any moral improvement : 
and becauſe the cure of what they reckoned 
demoniacal madneſs (like the cure of other 
natural diſeaſes) was as real a miracle, as a 
conqueſt of demons could have been ; and 
argued the ſame divine power in Jeſus Chriſt, 
as his healing all other fickneſs and diſeaſes 
among the people did, by his abſolute word, 


and command. 


I con- 
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I conclude alſo, that the New Teſtament, 
like the Old, adapts its ſtile to the notions 
of the vulgar, in its language about ſpirits, 
witches, and ſorcerers; as it ſeems to do here 
on the ſubject of demoniacks, and on vulgar 
errors in general. 


CHAP. v. 


That witchcraft and ſorcery are highly abſurd 
and irrational. The hiſtory of Simon Magus 
confidered. 


N extravagant vulgar error, very much 
parallel to that we have been ſpeaking 

of, and perhaps derived from it; has pre- 
vailed ever ſince the time of our Saviour, even 
to this day. Any ſtrange and violent diſ- 


temper in Judea, the ſymptoms of which 


could not be phyſically accounted for; or 
which would not yield to medicine, and the 
ordinary arts of cure; were in thoſe days 


called demoniacal : and ignorantly attributed 


to the extraordinary poſſeſſion of demons. — 
Since that, in the chriſtian ages, down to our 
own times ; fimilar diſtempers, or any others 
attended with uncommon violent ſymptoms, 
that refiſted the preſcriptions of quacks and 


empiricks, were with equal ignorance at- 


- tributed to the devil's agency; and called 


witchcraft, — A vety well choſen conceit to 


cover ignorance and unſkilfulneſs in the diſ- 
penſers 
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penſers of medicine; and to delude and impoſe - 


upon the cajoled patient. 

This power of witchcraft, according to the 
vulgar notion of it, is a preternatural power: 
yet not ſuppoſed to be connate with any one; 
for who ever ſuſpected a witch, or a wizard, 
among infants and children? how then is it 


to be acquired? how are men to commence 


their commerce with Satan, to covenant with 
him to inveſt them with it? will age? will a 
prominent tooth? will an old woman's length 
of beard, or chin, determine her qualification 
to have it conferred? this were ridiculous to 
ſuppoſe. And if not ſo : how ſhall this power 
be conveyed, or contracted for? where does 
Satan hold his court, to grant ICENCEs for infer- 


; nal miſchief ? ? 


And if a means of commerce with the 
arch-traitor could be found out : (which yet 
ſeems much more wonderful and difficult to 
comprehend, than any thing it is ſuppoſed to 
enable men to do:) yet who would attempt 
or deſire to obtain it, only for the ſake of 
doing a little temporal miſchief to others: 
and to end, (without any preſent advantage 
to themſelves,) in their own certain eternal 
perdition ? 

Do perſons, merely becauſe wicked, know 
more of Satan, and the means of covenanting 
with him; than the learned, the wiſe, and 
the good can do? it is certainly hard to give 


a reaſon, why we ſhould think ſo. Can they 
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mert, converſe, and compact with that prince 
of darkneſs; whom nobody knows to be 


ever viſible; or to be known at all, but by 
ſpiritual operations, temptations, and ſug- 

ſtions ? | 

Befide z wickednefs alone is not a qualifi- 
cation to obtain this imaginary power : for the 
worſt of men have not been ſuſpected to have 
had it: and yet have been able to do infinitely 
more extenſive, and cruel miſchiefs, than 


' thoſe who have been 1 preſumed to 


be pofſeſſed of it. And indeed they ſeem to 

want it leaſt; who are moſt capable of male- 

volence, by their own evil nature and diſ- 
ſition. 

Why ate witches ſuppoſed to be armed with 
preternatural power, only to do miſchief ? 
and yet thoſe miſchiefs comparatively ſ peaking, 
are generally trifling, childiſh, and inſignifi- 
cant. Do their powers extend only to giving 


pigs the cramp z — to ſet children a ſpewing 


pins and needles, that nobody ever ſaw j == 
or to ride on a hurdle, or a broom-ſtick, no- 


body knows whither? Why can not the ſame 


preternatural power be ever diſplayed in works 


of viſible ſignificance, eminence, and re- 


port ? 

If witcheraft be a deviliſh power; as muſt 
be ſuppoſed, by being employed only to do 
hurt: who can prove that the devil himſelf, 
or any demoniacal ſpirits, can confer ſuch 


powers on any human creature? It is reaſonable 
E to 
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to ſuppoſe they can nat; unleſs by particular 


commiſſion of the ſovereign Creator. — Who 
then can ſuppoſe, that a good and gracious 
God will grant, or permit to be granted a 
preternatural power to any agent; only to 
torment, and deſtroy, or do miſchief to his 


innocent creatures ? and who can ſuppoſe ſuch. 


a power ſhould be granted to the moſt depraved 


Md 


and wicked ; which in all ages has been gene- 
rally denied to the beſt of men ? | 

This interrogatory way of arguing may per- 
haps diſpleaſe the favourers of vulgar errors; 


and be deemed the want of more poſitive. 


argument and proof. But indeed it is hard to 
combat ſhadows, and creatures of imagination 
only ; in any other way, than by appeal to 


reaſon and common ſenſe. We never have yet 


been told diſtinctly and deſcriptively what theſe 


chimerical creatures are, and how they exiſt : 
the blank denial of them therefore is a fair 


part of their confutation, Let us then proceed 


to aſk once more; Why are there believed to 


be fewer witches and demons now in theſe 


kingdoms, than in former days? and why are 
they generally leſs credited here, than in 
Catholick countries; where ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, mixt with prieſtly cunning, have 


totally captivated and enſlaved the minds of the 


common people ? 

Why ? the reaſon is plain: all theſe ridi- 
culous deceits and errors are owing to the de- 
fects of knowledge and literature, on one part 3 

an 


te 
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and to deſign and trick on the other: igno- 
rance is the mother of ſuperſtition, eaſily per- 
ſuaded to ſwallow wonders ; and the moſt 
marvellous becomes the moſt credible. , 

The church of Rome had gained ſuch an 
aſcendancy over the faith and conſciences of 
their deluded votaries; that nothing was ſo 
impudently abſurd and incredible, but their 
authority could make them believe it. Such, 
for inſtance, were the converſations of St. Ber- 
nard with the devil: and ſuch is the ſtory of 
the Britiſh St. Dunſtan's taking him by the 
noſe with a pair of red hot tongs. Their le- 
gends are full of ſuch idle tales, which, if 
they try not their diſciples faith, may at leaſt, 
ſerve to ſet them a laughing. 

But the noble art of printing gave birth to 
the revival of learning : and the glorious re- 
formation of religion, which commenced ſoon 
after, gave a new check to this groſs ſuperſti- 
tion and fallacy. We have happily ever ſince 
improved the means afforded us, to eradicate 
theſe prejudices and vulgar errors. And we 
experience every day, that as ſcience and learn- 
ing increaſes, the vulgar notions of ſpirits, ap- 
paritions, witches, and demons, decreaſe and 
die of themſelves. But yet the total extir- 
pation of opinions and prejudices, which have 
grown inveterate by the encouragement of 
many centuries, muſt be expected to be a2 
work of time. Reaſon and philoſophy have 
already done a great deal towards it: time, and 

E 2 a far- 


* 


. 
4 farther improvement in letters will do the 
reſt. 
Though the reformation ſoon went a great 
way, in the illumination of ignorance, and the 
ſuppreſſion of Popiſh errors: yet ſtill ſome 


ſhare of them ſtuck very cloſe for a long time 


after: and that not in the opinion of the vul- 
gar only, A royal hand“ gave the world a 
treatiſe of learned ignorance upon the ſubject 
of demonology, about a century and a half 
ago, And what wonder then, if in hat, and 
the next reign, we read þ of hundreds ſuffer- 
ring for witchcraft in theſe two kingdoms ; 
and not a very ſmall proportion of that num- 
ber, in one county only, 


Improvements of reaſon, learning, and the 


reformed religion have ſince that time happily 
gone on to diſhpate theſe idle chimera's. The 
legiſlative power has wiſely declared their ſen- 


timents upon it, in aboliſhing the old penal 


laws ordained againſt the wild fancies of an 
ignorant brain, So that the laſt execution we 
have heard of upon this ſubject, is not that of 
a witch; but for the raſh murder of a woman 
fooliſhly ſo reputed F, 

May the reformed religion proceed to exter- 
minate all the errors of popery ; and all the 
falſe opinions, that it has ever ignorantly ar 
craftily eſpouſed ; till we are preſented a holy 
church, without ſpot or blemiſh, to Jeſus 
_= Chriſt, 
Kine James I. + Vid: Whitlock's Memoirs, - . 
z Of Tring in HertfordQlire, 


I 

Chriſt. May religious and uſeful learning in- 
creaſe; till reaſon teaches us to deride all im- 

ſitions about witches, and demons; as re- 
velation has already taught us, that the Son of 
God was manifeſted for this very purpoſe,— 
that he. might deſtroy the works of the devil *. 

But what ſhall we fay then of Simon, fir- 
named Magus? who in ſcripture indeed is ſaid 


to have bewitched the people with his ſorceries: 


And to him the people gave beed from the leaſt to 
the greateſt, becauſe of a long time be had be- 
witched them with his ſorceries . Say of him? 
why that the ſcripture here, as uſual, adapts 
itſelf to the language and opinions, that were 
current: that Simon either acted by the rules 
of philoſophy and ſcience ; or affected and pre- 
| tended to do fo ; by which be got great reputation 
among the people ; and made himſelf to be thought 
Jome great one : as the famous Friar Bacon did 
by his ſuperior {kill in philoſophy, particular- 
ly in the uſe of optic glaſſes: and as any opti- 
cian or chymiſt might ſtill do among the 
vulgar people ; and produce ſuch prodigies to 
them, as would lead them to believe him maſ- 
ter of a ſupernatural power. And perhaps after 
all, for any thing that appears to the contrary, 
Simon's deep ſkill and cunning in drawing the 
wonder of the people, amounted to no more 
than that of one of our modern gypfies, or 
fortune-tellers: unleſs a difference lies in the 
groſs ignorance of the people dealt with. 

| But 


John iii 8, + Acts vüi. 


* 


1 
But it is farther obſervable, that Magus does 


not in the original fignify what we are now 


to underſtand by magician; as we may 
perhaps take farther notice preſently. Neither 


does it imply the exerciſe of any diabolical or 


ſupernatural power; or the working any real 
miracles or prodigies; but only that Simon 
acted in character of one of the Eaſtern Magi; 
exhibiting the wonders of art, and ſcience, and 
natural philoſophy, to the amazement of the 


people; or perhaps only his pretending to do 
ſo, and barely imitating, or counterfeiting the 


effects of their learning. He gave out himſelf 
to be ſomebody : and he acted his part fo well, 
as to obtain his end: he ſtruck the vulgar 
ople with ſurprize and veneration : and to 
im they gave heed, or attention, ſaying, This 
man is the great power of God, If his arts and 


practices were ſuppoſed to be infernal, and 


derived from the devil ; they could not, at the 
lame time, be aſcribed to the great power of 
God. But the deviliſh practices of witchcraft 
or ſorcery, according to the common uſe of the 
words, are no where directly imputed to him: 
he is not charged with the wickedneſs of ſuch 
deviliſh works of malevolence and darkneſs: 


Nor are any particular and real powers, above 


human, to be proved upon him. The apoſtle 
reproves him indeed, and bids him repent of 
his wickedneſs ; but of what wickedneſs ? of 
actual witchcraft and ſorcery ? No ſuch thing. 
Simon wondered as much at the real miracles 
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and ſigns of Philip and Peter, as the i 

people did at him. But yet his affectation of 
magiiſm, his vanity to be conſidered as ſome- 
body; and his actually deluding the ignorant 
multitude by his impoſture, (though ſins repre- 
henſible;) were yet not ſins of ſuch a nature, 
as to hinder his own real belief of chriſtian 
veracity and power; and obtaining thereby a 
convert's baptiſm. Peter knew he was maſter of 
no ſuch baſe arts as were pretended ; he knew 
there really were none ſuch ; and that at moſt, 
he could be only guilty of affecting them; 
and by ſuch affectation deceiving the people. 
But his real wickedneſs was, — Becauſe be 
thought the gift of God could be purchaſed with 


money. 


CHAP. VI. 
Magick, divinations, omens, &c. refuted and 
expoſed. 


HE ancient magi, from whence magick 
derives its name, were originally the men 

of learning and real ſcience of the Eaſt ; by 
which qualifications they deſerved and won 
the reverence of mankind. Theſe were the 
wiſe men of Babylon : and of theſe the prophet 
Daniel himſelf was by authority of Nebuchad- 
nezzar appointed archimagus or chief *. But 
in time they learned to abuſe this eſteem be- 
ſtowed 


Dan. v. 11. 
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impoſtor invented their own favourite — 
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ſtowed upon them: and then endeavoured 
to preſerve and ſupport it by finifter arts and 
inventions. What the people had juſtly grant- 
ed at firſt to their philoſophy and merit ; they 
afterwards ſtrove to heighten by trick and de- 
ceit. Hence inſtead of profeſſors of wiſdom, 
the magi degenerated into teachers of ſuper- 
ſtition, and impoſers upon men's credulity : 
and laboured to retain the veneration they had 
fairly gained, by baſe deluſion and impofture. 
Another abuſe of magiiſm or magick, fimi- 
lar to that of ſorcery and Witcher. was the 
exploration of futurities by divination, omens, 
and prognoſtications. The conceit oſ divina- 
tions appears to have been at leaſt as old as 
the times of Joſeph; (as already obſerved:) 
it is probable that Egypt was the place of its 
birth. However, it ſeems to have ſpread as 
far as Meſopotamia in the days of Balaam, who 
was brought from thence + to exerciſe divina- 
tions and inchantments againſt the people of 
Iſrael. The folly of his art, where God was 
pleaſed to intereſt himſelf, ſufficiently appears 
from the event of all his preparations. How- 
ever it gained ground ſufficient to ſpread it- 
ſelf through the unilluminated pagan world, 
till it ſeemed to have gotten poſſeſſion of the 
whole. | 

Nay, fo univerſally did it prevail; that one 
would be apt to think, that every cheat and 
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of divination, —To attempt to deſcribe them 
at large would be a vain and tedious labour, 
and a pitiful waſte of time : yet were they not 
more various and innumerable, than frivolous 
and contemptible. The moſt ſolemn, and in- 
deed expenſive manner of fortune-hunting 
was, by poring into the entrails of ſacrifices : 
but other prognoſticks of lower price were to 
be purchaſed. Sometimes by throwing dice, 
ſometimes by dreams, ſometimes by glaſs, by 
water, or rings: at other times the uſe of the 
ſieve, the hatchet, and the ſheers, the ſcreams 
of ravens, or the ſcreeching of an owl, or the 
more portentous prodigy of a crowing hen, 
were ſeverally employed by the learned jug- 
glers to denounce the fates and fortunes of 
fools. | 

Onirocritical divination in particular is ce- 
lebrated by Homer ; tho' doubtleſs older than 
the ſiege of Troy. Perhaps the firſt hints of 
it might be derived from the providential 
dreams of Pharaoh, and their divine interpre- 
tations. But certainly the ſubſequent uſe of it, 
as a common prognoſtication of events, if it 
be not a prophanation of what was originally 
ſacred; is at leaſt an abuſe of ſenſe and reaſon; 
in all, who are not dreaming ſtill, tho with 
their eyes open. 

The ancients firſt invented likewiſe lucky 
moments and auſpicious days; nay, even the 
emperor Auguſtus, in the height of Roman 


learning, was not great enough to be ſuperiour 


do 


; 
\ 


* 
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to them; and to deſpiſe them. May not the 
apoſtle poſſibly allude to ſome of theſe hea- 
then fooleries, as well as to the ſuperſtition of 
the Jews, in blaming them for their obſervation 
of days, and months, and times, and years? * 

The divinations and omens of more modern 
times, ſtupid and fooliſh as they are, are yet 
only the copies of the heathen theologiſts; 
but induſtriouſly preſerved and propagated by 
Roman Catholick craft and policy, in the times 
of darkneſs and ignorance : and not yet, as we 
too plainly experience, diſſipated by the later 
improvements 1n learning ; nor quite worn out 
by length of time ſince the reformation. We 
{till retain a faith in the formidable omen of a 
death watch, and the myſterious power of odd 
numbers : ſhall I mention the omen of dreams, 
and of falt ſpilled ; the divination by lines in 
the hands, byWards, and by caſting coffee- 
grounds? Thee would be indeed no end in 
collecting all the modern ſuperſtitions, that 
might be ncted : and yet truly it is but little 


| we have been able to add to the precious ſtock 


of the ancients : the merit of invention is al- 
moſt all theirs: and we in general only tran- 
ſcribe and adopt thoſe of two or three thou- 
ſand years old. | | 
But the mention of theſe things is, with 
ſolid minds, enough to betray their vanity 
and folly: the recollection of them is a 
diſgrace and ſhame to all their abettors and 
favourers. 
* Gal. iv. 10. : 


LN I. 


favourers. With what juſtice of indignation 
does the prophet call them all lies and madneſs, 
in contra- diſtinction to divine veracity? The Lord, 
faith he, fruſtrateth the tokens of lyars; and 
maheth diviners mad; and confirmeth the word of 
of bis ſervant x. ; 

The mention of theſe fooleries, I ſay, is their 
ſhame ; and at this period, under the preſent 
improvements of philoſophy and learning, 1s 
ſufficient to confute them ; with all, at leaſt, 
but the dregs of mankind. For what con- 
nection is there between theſe ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervances or practices, and the events of hu- 
man life? what a difference between theſe 
follies; and the ſuperintendance of a divine 
providence? If they could really mean -any 
thing ; yet who has power to be their inter- 

reter? and who has ever yet ſhewn his au- 


thority for it? We may aſk, in the words of the 


Jews to our Saviour; Nhat ſign ſheweſt thou, 
that we may believe? By what evidence 
know we that the event is predicted by the 

omen ? | 
Do theſe creatures, the inſtruments of ſu- 
perſtition, both animate and inanimate, know 
the future fates and fortunes of men? It were a 
ſhame even to pretend it: and, if not; how 
then can they teach it ? But if it pleaſed pro- 
vidence to preſignify either mortality in a fa- 
mily, or any other important events; would it 
not ſpeak in a language to be underſtood ? 
| F 2 would 
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[44] 
would it not ſignify its notices by plain and 
evident characters; not liable to miſconſtruc- 
tion and error ? Can we imagine it worthy the 
wiſdom of God to reveal his future decrees to 
mankind, by the howling of a dog ; or by the 
ſcreeching of an owl; by the flapping of a 
pigeon's wing; or by tinkling of a bell? 
Certainly whereſoever divine information is in- 


tended ; we ſhall not be left, as in ſuch like | 
inſtances, to error and miſinterpretation. The 1 
whole is therefore the fond credulity and ſu- d 
erſtition of the vulgar; improved by the art- fi 

ful deceit of impoſtors ; ſanctified by remote p 
antiquity; and handed to ws by popiſh fraud n 
and knavery. t] 
It is a long and ſcandalous catalogue indeed, O 
that we have of theſe deluſive treacherous in- 
ventions ; all of them current, in the former v 
days of darkneſs and ſtupidity : and too many 0 
ſtill credited by the vulgar and illiterate, not in 

Catholick countries only. But let it be conſi- fl 
dered ; if theſe ridiculous tricks and conceits a 
are not founded on truth ow ; neither were 2. 
they ſo, when generally believed: and if not n 
all, or any of them true then; neither are they 0 
ſo new. And if divinations, omens, and prog- 11 
noſtications, be only the reſult, and effect of fl 
ſuperſtition on one part; and of fraud on the al 
other : then ſo are all the other tribes of delu- t 
ſion, — ſpirits, witches, and demons: children e' 
and fools are now chiefly in poſſeſſion of them: 4 
and they are fit for none elſe. 

' EHAP, 


15 1 
CHAP. VII. 


Charms, amulets, incantations, aftrology, Gc. 
refuted and expoſed. Of the royal touch for 
the evil. RE oh oor Ty 


Y the ſame reaſoning are all charms, amu- 
lets, and incantations, to be juſtly explo- 
ded ; as groſs impoſitions upen weakneſs and 
folly. Do the dealers in this deluſive trum- 
pery affect any ſupernatural power? if they do 
not; they mean nothing. If they do: let it 
then be aſked, whether it is derived from God, 
or the devil? They will be aſhamed and con- 
founded to own the one: the other they will 
want aſſurance to pretend to. And we know 
of no other inviſible powers in the world, 
From whence then can any operative in- 
fluences be derived; or what can they be 
aſcribed to; when expected to cure eyes or 


agues ? Can mere words and ſyllables have any 


natural powers at all ? can there be any virtue 
or efficacy in the force of letters, or language ; 
in triangles, ſquares, or circles ? The firſt re- 
flexion of reaſon upon them proclaims their 
abſurdity and ſtupidity : the mean credulity of 
the patient gives them all the virtue they could 
ever boaſt of: they are of a piece with the 
grave and wiſe Cato's charm for a luxation or 
Þ a frac- 
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z- ditions. There have been times, when an 


r 


a fracture; which we ſtill have upon record: 


We 
and which will ever ſtand a diſgrace to com- igt 
mon ſenſe and reaſon; and remain a ſtanding A. 
argument, how far even the wiſe, as well as ca 
the vulgar, could in times of ignorance proſti- tir 
tute their underſtandings to their credulity; 7 
and fall in with the epidemical rage of ſuper- ſu 
ſtition. Let then ſuch vain, ſuch ignorant de- in 
luſions, now hide themſelves, and flee away: to 
arts they may be called; but of no effect, but at 
what the tame ſurrendry of common ſenſe tu 
gives them. The workers in ſuch curious k1 
arts may burn their books ; and value them, if of 
they pleaſe, at fifty tbouſand pieces of filver . ſo 
the works themſelves are but bubble and de- ſc 
ceit ; and their books in reality not worth one at 


farthing. g 
Of the ſame ſtamp may be juſtly reckoned all 
cœleſtial omens, portents, and aſtrological pre- 


eclipſe has determined the iſſue of battles, and 
the fate of armies; when a comet, or a con- 
junction of planets, have been ſuppoſed to por- 
tend revolutions in ſtates; and to prognoſticate 
the fate of kingdoms. But true aſtronomical 
knowledge has now effectually diſſipated theſe 

weak 


92 0 D 


* Cato's receipt for a luxation or fracture. Take a reed: 
ſplit it length ways with a knife: apply the parts to each other 
again, and tye them. Then throw the joyned reed over your 
head pronouncing theſe words. Huat, Hanat, Huat : Ia, Piſta, 
Fides : Domiabo, Damnauſtra. And the bone or luxation 
ſhall grow ſound again. Vid. Philaleutherus Lipſienſis. 

+ About ſeven or eight thouſand pounds ſterling. Acts xix. 19. 
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weak and vain conceits, with all but the moſt 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious part of mankind. 
And Cæſar's murder was evidently neither the 
cauſe nor effect of the ſun's obſcurity about the 
time of his death; if any ſuch defect of light 
was real, or any thing more in fact, than the 
ſuperſtition of his friends, and a defect of light 
in their partial underſtandings. We mean not 
to deny here, that the celeſtial luminaries have 
any effects on this ſublunary world: their mu- 
tual attractions and perturbations are now well 
known: and what diſtributions of vapour, or 
other matter, may be diſſeminated into the 
ſolar ſyſtem, by the tails of comets, may in 
ſome meaſure be now preſumed, and gueſſed 
at: but ſtill all theſe effects are under the ſame 
ſteady uniform laws of nature and providence, 
by which they conſtantly and regularly diſ- 

penſe to us light and heat, 
In the ſame roll with this kind of bigotry 
and deceit we may reckon the imaginary virtue 
of the royal touch ; the credit of which, for 
the cure of one certain evi, had been eſtabliſh- 
ed for ſo many hundred years. We read in- 
deed of the emperor Veſpaſian in one inſtance 
curing a blind man by the imperial touch- 
And we hear of many eyes and evils cured by 
old women, by the force of words, not quite ſo 
hard and uncouth as the ancient Abracadabra. 
We muſt own too the peculiar power and 
influence of the touch of gold. But with all 
theſe conceſſions, if the origin and grounds of 
this 


14! 
this dignified miracle be fairly examined; it 
will be found in the higheſt degree ſhamefully 
abſurd and ridiculous; of equal authority, and 
equal credibility with the marvellous cures 
wrought by the ſhrines or relicks of Romiſh 
ſaints, ES 

The commencement of the royal power of 
healing began in the perſon of Edward the ' 
Confeſſor ; diſpenſed to a woman, warned ina 
viſion to apply to the king; who is faid to have 
cured her barrenneſs, as well as her ſores. | 
And this particular virtue is pretended to have 
been hereditarily tranſmitted to poſterity down 
to late times. 

But tho' this holy confeſſor appears by his 
hiſtory to have had no peculiar ſanctity, more 
than a blind bigotry and devotion tothe Romiſh 
church : yetſeveral other miracles are equally 
recorded of him, as well as this : in particular 
his having reſtored to fight ſeveral blind per- 
ſons, more than is told of Veſpaſian. Why 
it then was not the faculty of curing the Sind too 
made hereditary, as well as any other diſ- 
caſe ? 

And why is this virtue attributed to his 
royalty, rather than to his ſanctity? If royalty 
was better intitled to it, why did not every chri- 
ſtian ſovereign equally enjoy it? but if only his 
confeſſor ſbip qualified him with the common 
|| powers of Romiſh ſaints: then the power itſelf 

becomes purely perſonal ; and muſt have ex- 
pired with the man. 
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If again regality was to be diſtinguiſhed by 
this ſupernatural faculty; why were the cures 
very uncertain, and defective in moſt inſtan= 
ces: if ever any were 2 at all? why 
were they gradually effected in the manner 
that medicine is uſed to operate; and as 1 
nature itſelf contributed to the work ? why 
was not the cure inſtantaneouſiy accompliſhed z 
the more eminently to diſplay the divinity 
of the miracle, and thereby more irrefiſtably 
to convince the doubting ſceptick ? PT. 

But the truth is; a great part of the old 
Engliſh hiſtory is collected and compiled from 
the chronicles and memoirs of monkiſh wri- 
ters; and from the records of religious houſes. 
And ſorry I am, that we ſhould have no ber- 
ter votchers, no juſter authority, for a largę 
part of the hiſtory of our country. | 

Theſe chronicles are full of miracles, and 
prepoſterous ſtories, recorded with no other 
end and deſign, but to celebrate the faint, 
to whom thoſe houſes were dedicated, and 
to propagate ſuperſtition : to this purpoſe no- 
thing could be congeived too abſurd and top 
falſe for their forgery. But one vein of au- 
dacious partiality and falfity runs through the 
whole: every ſovereign, who devoted himſelf 
to their prieſtly authority; and 1mpoverithed 
himſelf, and the people, for the wealthy en- 
dowments of monaſteries ; was {ure to be cele- 
brated as a faint, a confelſor, a worthy prince: 
every one who attempted to ſhake off their 
ſpiritual ſhackles, and to conſult the civil inte- 
G - reſts 
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Teſts and welfare of the people; was equally 


ſure to be branded for a tyrant, an impious 
wretch, and almoſt an heretick. 4 
It is farther to be noted, in oppoſition to the 
confeſſor's vain pretenſions; that no cotempo- 
rary author, that we know of, aſcribes this vir- 
tue of healing to him. It is therefore probable 
that this, like other Romiſh miracles, began to 
be attributed to him; when the man was 


| almoſt forgotton: and only the memory of 


the {aint was revived, for the ſake of impoſing 
on the credulous vulgar, It is fairly preſum- 
able that his canonization, and his miracles, 
might be thought of together; the former of 
which was not ſtarted till at leaſt two hundred 
years after his death. 
What a worthy foundation then of a moſt 
wonderful miracle by a living ſaint and confeſ- 
ſor! outdone a hundred times, by (the old 
ſhoe of) that humble high-prieſt Becker, after 
he had been long dead. 

But how comes this marvellous power to be 
intailed on the royal line, through ſo many 
ſucceſſive generations, as is pompouſly pre- 


tended ? This is a privilege never granted by Al- 


mighty God to any of the ſaints or prophets, 
or apoftles recorded in ſcripture. Was the 
royal confeſſor ſuperiour to any of them? This 
in modeſty we ſhal] hardly dare to ſay: and 
yet without it, the efficacy of the royal touch 
muſt have been extinguiſhed longago. Nothing 
but popiſh ignorance and credulity on one hand, 
and popiſh preſumption and impoſture on the 

| | other; 
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other; could have ſo long ſupported and pro- 
pagated ſo groundleſs and ſenſeleſs a fallacy. 

This is perhaps the only miraculous power, 

that has ever been pretended to be hereditarily 
tranſmitted to poſterity : which conſideration 
alone may be no ſmall prejudice againſt our 
faith init. But moreover it happens unluckily 
that the hereditary ſucceſſion itſelf of our kings, 
within little more than thirty reigns fince the 
confeſſor, has been interrupted almoſt half ſo 
many times. What became then of the effi- 
cacy of the wonder-working power upon theſe 
infractions? To anſwer this difficulty I am to- 
tally at a loſs; and fear the patrons of ſuper- 
{tition will be no leſs ſo. Ty, 


It ſeems then as if the hereditary efficacy 


of the royal touch had as little foundation to 
ſupport it, as that old tyrannical abſurd doctrine 
of hereditary right to. dominion. Had the 
Duke of Monmouth thought of this notable 
expedient; it might have ſaved him the more 
dangerous appeal, againſt King James, to the 
lions in the Tower; to try, as is ſaid, their 
title and competition of hereditary right : and 
the teſt of the touch might have been as wiſe, 


and as good, as the diſtinguiſhing faculty of 


thoſe ſurly beaſts. 

Let this then go along with the other tribes 
of monkiſh tales, and forged miracles : let bi- 
gots and tyrants lean on ſuch 6brokenreeds, 
And be it the glory of the family of his preſent 

G 2 majeſty, 
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majeſty, not to be a confeſſor, at the expence 
of the proteſtant religion: and to have forfeited, 
all the imaginary powers and virtues, that 
Rome can confer ; for the ſake of that one vir- 
7ue of ſecuring the civil rights and libertiesof the 


Rritiſh people. 
CHAP. VIII 


The Pagan oracles, and Sybilline books, confider - 
| ed and expoſed, 


N the firſt. rank of the divining claſs may 
well be reckoned the Oracles, ſo much in 
vogue with the heathen world. Poflibly the 
bint of the, invention of them might be —— 
from their intercourſe with the Jewiſh people, 


and derived. from them. The one conſulted, 


the eternal God for divine information at the 
ark of the covenant; hy Urim and Thummim: 
the others applied to deities of their own crea- 

tion to inveſtigate futurities. 
| The molt famous oracles in the World were, 
that of Jupiter at Dodona, and that of Apollo 
at Delphi. But why the igt famous? Could 
the infallihle 3 at of truth and knowledge 
be preferable to one inother ? are there degrees 
of infallibflity and omniſctence? This, argues 
ſorne ſuſpicion that all was but trick and i inven- 
tion: and that the credit of the oracle, in the 
times of their higheſt proſperity, depended, 
very much upon the art and cupᷣning of their 
prieſts 
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priefts and managers. But from other circums 
ſtances it is very certain that it was ſo. They 
were not always impowered to give any anſwers 
at all, when their credit might be notoriouſly 
hazarded. And it is as certain, that the an- 
ſwers they gave, when obtained, were not 
always true: But only when they. blundered 
and betrayed; they had commonly the addreſs 
to lay the blame upon the interpreter : ſo. that 


when the meaning of the oracle (which had 


originally no meaning at all) was. by its am- 
biguity miſtaken, or happened to deceive z 
the fault was not Apollo's, bat the unfortu- 
date expounders : and ſo they had always a 
reſerve and ſalvo to bring them off. 

But what? can a divine revelation of the 
gods be dark, myſterious, or ambiguous? 


it is a contradiction in terms. Can one oracle 


want another to explain it? it is abſurd, and 
impoſſible. The very end of conſulting ora- 
cles muſt have been, — to clear up doubts.— 
to reſolve myſteries, — and to diſſipate obſcure 
uncertainties; and not to involve the inquirers 
deeper in them. Revelation and myſtery are 
totally oppoſite and incompatible. And yet 
this was the caſe with the heathen oracles in 
general: and hence the inquirer, when able, 
cften conſulted many oracles on the ſame point; 


led to it by the experience of their fallibility 


and deception; and that no one, in the height 


of it's credit, was to be truſted : and often he 


was deceived by them all. 
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The reaſon of all this could be no other, 
than that they were at beſt but cheats and 
deluſions ; the engines and tools of politicians 
and princes. They gave the oracle being at firſt, 
and they generally governed the people; they 
often gave the anſwers, that were returned to 
them again. And hence, in the time of De- 
moſthenes, he juſtly complained that the Del- 
phic oracle itſelf did philippize; i. e. gave 
ſuch reſponſes as Philip king of Macedon 
would have: and proſtituted its imaginary ve- 
racity to the authority of the king. 

The oracles therefore were only impoſtures 


and bubbles, to cheat the vulgar. Their 


prieſteſs's ravings, foamings, diſtortions, and 
convulſions, were tricks to amuſe and deceive 
the ignorant people. And theſe, with all other 
preparations to conſult them, were indeed well 
adapted to ſtrike the inquirer with awe and- 
veneration ; but very bad ſigns of real divinity ; 


and utterly inconſiſtent with the dignity and 


ſobriety of any real inſpiration. And hence it 
is obſervable, that when ſcience increaſed ; and 
conſequently their knowledge, or rather their 
ignorance and deluſion began to be ſuſpected : 
ſome of them deſerted their old ſeats in Greece; 
and fled to the Hyperborean regions of the Scy- 
thians; in whoſe darkneſs their impoſture was 
more eaſily maintained. 

We ſee then the very foundation of oracles 
were nothing but the contrivance of artful 
men; tho' ſoon believed in by the ignorant as 

divinities. 
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divinities, Probably nothing but a blind paſ- 
ſion in mankind for predicton and ſoothſay- 
ing; and a fondneſs for deluſion, alway pre- 
lane in vulgar illiterate minds ; could ever 
have encouraged at firſt the artful and defign- 
ing oracular pretenders, to preſume to impoſe 
ſo much upon human underſtandings, and to 
rule men by their own foibles. Their know- 
ledge was founded only upon the ignorance of 
the people : the credit of the one reſted upon 
the blind implicit faith of the other ; ſupport- 
ed indeed often, as we obſerved, by civil power; 
becauſe princes could rule thoſe oracles them- 
ſelves, that ruled the people; and draw ſuch 
anſwers from them, as they firſt required, and 
as beſt ſerved their policy. But could the Py- 
thian prieſteſſes, do we think, denounce or 
predict any ſurer truths, by being tranſported 
with paſſion; or agitated with fury and rav- 
ings? or rather, was not this a more likely way 
to eclipſe and confound the little underſtand- 
ings they had ? Their pretence to prophecy 
therefore was mere impoſition : their inſpira- 
tion by an oracular ſpirit was mere impudence, 

preſumption, and craft. | 
The prieſts and prieſteſſes, and their con- 
federates, were the only oracles; by which con- 
federacy they ſometimes drew from the de- 
luded inquirers, or explored by their corre- 
ſpondencies, that ſecret, which they afterward 
pretended to reveal. They often amazed and 
terrified the inquirers out of their ſenſes by their 
pro- 


proceſſes and rites, calculated all to confound 
and bubble. Their anſwers were generally 
ambiguous, as we find by thoſe on record ; 

which they were alway enabled to evade the 
imputation of falfity : and yet with all their 
caution, they generally deceived, rather than 
ſatisfied their cajoled inquirers ; who felt their 


- art and cunning, but found not their pre- 


ſcience or divine veracity. The whole was no- 
thing but a combination of roguiſh impoſtors, 
whoſe ſole art and ſkill lay in ſpeciouſly de- 
ceiving the common people ; who, dup'd by 
their own ignorance and prejudices, as well as 
ſtupified by the previous proceſſes of the prieſts, 

were prepared beforehand for deception. 

And yet with all theſe arts and confedera- 
cies, the credit of theſe oracles began to droop 
and languiſh, abeut the time of our Saviour's 
advent. This has been generally attributed to 
the power and divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
filenced and confounded the infernal ſpirits, 
that informed and inſpired thoſe oracles. But 
this likewiſe is a vulgar error. Where all was 
at firſt prieſtly trick and deluſion ; and whete 
there was no demon to confound, or ſpirits to 
filence ; there wanted not any divine or ſupe- 
riour power to extinguiſh or ſuperſede them. 

It was the learning and inquiſitiveneſs of the 
Auguſtean age,that checked the prevalence,and 
ſunk the credit of the heathen oracles. And 
there needed no other influence but philoſo- 
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phy, and the exerciſe of a rational underſtand- 
ing, to detect and expoſe their rogueries and 
fallacies, and to ſhake the very foundations of 
the impoſture. 

For it muſt be owned, oracular divination 
did not totally expire upon our Saviour's ap- 
pearance and miniſtry ; nor till ſome centuries 
afterward. Nay, new oracles were created and 
erected after the commencement of chriſtianity. 
But their credit ſunk andabated, in proportion as 
learning and ſcience flouriſhed : till the fatal 
time that chriſtianity began to grow Roman 
catholick; and then, with concern be it ſpoken, 
n the whole ſyſtem of heatheniſh ſuperſtition, 
| and the whole train of cheat and impoſture, 
became adopted into the church: and ſpread 
and flouriſhed with no leſs ſucceſs, than it had 
done under the Grecian management, and. 

pagan prieſts. ! 
'The inundation of the northern nations in- 
to the Roman empire, contributed-to this re- 
volution. They overwhelmed the Roman 
power, and the Roman learning together : 
and by extinguiſhing ſcience, they laid the 
foundation for the revival of ſuperſtition, de- 
luſion, and idolatry. They brought with them 
minds already impreſſed with od ſuperſtitions ; 
and theretore of courſe the more ſuſceptible 
of neu No ſooner therefore were Roman | 
arts an] ſcience, learning and philoſophy ex- 
tinguiſhed ; and Gothick barbariſm, or monk- 
Uh ignorance had ſeized their places; but 2 
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ſee all the ſuperſtition, deluſion, impoſture, and 
credulity, that had duped the heathen world, 
revive again; recover their ancient credit; 
and rule the inſlaved minds of the ignorant 
vulgar with more impudence and tyranny, 
than had been. ever diſplayed before. wo 
Hence aroſe a new ſcene of wonder-work- 
ing, and a new idolatry : hence a credulity in 
.conjurers, and witches, in demons, ſpirits, and 
apparitions, in omens, ſigns, and prognoſticks, 
and all the trumpery oſ heatheniſh ſuperſtition, 
which erected again its creſt, and became re- 
eſtabliſhed. For what wonder, that the er- 
rors and follies of paganiſm ſhould recover 
themſelves; and captivate the minds of thoſe 
people; under the new ſhape, that popery 
gave them? who for immemorial ages had 


been uſed to nothing elſe. 


On the other ſide; it became eaſy for the 
church of Rome to govern their ignorant vo- 
taries by their own ſelf-deluſions, and ſuper- 
ſtitions: and it was natural for them to en- 
courage in the people thoſe blind conceits and 
fancies; by which they could moſt eaſily rule 
and enſlave them. The prieſts would not fail 
to prompt a belief in their own adopted arts; 


and encourage an opinion in thoſe ſpirits, ap- 


paritions, and demons; which none but them- 
ſelves could raiſe, and lay again. Theſe airy 
bubbles became ſo many powerful inſtruments 
in their hands, to augment the credit and 


importance of the hierarchy; and to govern 


thereby 
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thereby the conſciences of the deluded people. 
They therefore made as good uſe of it, as 
they ſtill do of their auricular confeſſions, 

nances, and purgatory. Is not this what 
St. Paul predicted? * ——That that wicked one 
all be revealed, whom the Lord ſhall conſume 
with the ſpirit of his mouth; and ſhall de- 
ſtroy with the brightneſs of his coming: even 


him, whoſe coming is after the working Satan; 
with all power, and figns, and lying wonders : 


and with all deceiveableneſs of unrigkteouſ= 
neſs. | 4 
od all this we ſee that the ſuperſtition we 
are exploding, is the mere child of ignorance 
and illiterature ; improved and cultivated by 
crafty deſigning cheats. Paganiſm begat it ; 
popery foſtered, trained, and nurſed it, It 
languiſhed under the learning of the Au- 
guſtean age; but recovered more than all 
its former ſtrength ; ſo ſoon as Gothick bar- 
bariſm and monkiſh ignorance had ſtifled and 
extinguiſhed that learning. And it is the 
ſpawn of theſe prejudices, ſo inveterated and 
confirmed ; that, in ſpite of the glorious re- 
formation, we ſhall find the ſymptoms and 
remains of, to this very day. | | 
We have now indeed wiſdom and ſenſe 
—_ to deride the Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Mercary, of the heathens; and to laugh at 
their pretended metamorphoſes and . miracles : 
we can juſtly ſuſpe& the miracles of the 
H 2, Roman 
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Roman catholicks ; and the filly virtues of 
holy water, to frighten away and diſperſe ap- 
paritions and ſpirits. And why is it more 
difficult to proceed to deride and laugh at thoſe 
other creatures of their impoſition and fraud, 
— ſpirits, witches, and demons themſelves ? 
which nothing but the ſame ſuperſtition and 
deceit originally created ; and which are, and 
ought to be, as eaſily exploded and aboliſhed ; 
by recourſe to reaſon, and the common light of 
nature. 


Olf affinity to theſe oracles of Greece were 


the Sybilline books of the Romans, Their pre- 
tended origin beſpeaks a cheat ; and their uſe, 


a palpable impoſture. The books are ſaid to 


have been bought at a very high price by 
Tarquin of an old woman of very ſtrange ap- 
arance; who, after burning fix out of nine, 
which ſhe firſt offered to the king; ſtill per- 
ſiſted to demand the ſame price for the re- 
maining three : by advice of the augurs, who 
were conſulted on ſo odd an occaſion, the 
money was paid her; and ſhe immediately 

vaniſhed away, and was never ſeen afterward. 
What an ingenious foundation for divine 
veracity | or rather, what a fine-ſpun thread 
of ſtate policy! What reverence would ſuch 
kind of oracles conciliate to themſelves now ? 
what authority, do we think, laws, of ſuch a 
marvellous origin, would carry with them; at 
this day? even when implicit faith and ſuper- 
ſition are not totally extinguiſhed among us. 
| | But 
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But they might very well ſuit that age of moſt 


illiterate ignorance in which they commenced ; 


when even the very uſe of letters ſcarce ſeems 


to have been known to that people: and when 
(notwithſtanding the exactneſs of their. Ann: 
Urb: cond: afterward) even their beſt chro- 
nological tables were ſcarce began to be found 
in the annual nails driven into Jupiter's capitol. 

Theſe books were committed to the cuſtody 
of certain patricians, choſen for that ſpecial 
purpoſe : it is no wonder then, whenever it 
was neceſſary to pacify the tumultuous paſſions 
of the people, raiſed either by publick calamity, 
or by injury, that upon conſult a verſe was 
ſure to be found in them, directly adapted to 
the occaſion, Whatever the policy of the 
ſtate thought neceſſary to ſeek for; they could 


not fail to find there. For who could diſpute 


the truth ; or attempt to evince the cheat ? 
where none were permitted to ſee the ſacred 
books, but thoſe commiſſioned to keep and to 


ſearch them: and whoſe buſineſs it was to 


ſupport, as wellas toinvent the oracular dictates. 


HAP. E. 
The Conclufion. 


ROM all that has been ſaid, we may 
fairly deduce, how plainly and forceably 
reaſon declares againſt the vulgar opinion 
about witches, demons, augurys, divinations, 
omens, prognoſtications, oracles, apparitions, 
ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, and the whole tribe of ſuch ſuper- 
ſtitious inventions. This is ſurely a ſufficient 
ground for yielding at length to learning and 


wiſdom; and for exploding with contempt all 


ſenſeleſs and abſurd conceits about them. 

But with reverence we ſay this, for thoſe 
truly ſacred pages ; which, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, do make ſome mention of theſe airy 
exiſtences ; and frequently ſpeak of them, at 
leaſt without any appearance of contradicting 
their reality. This is an argument, which 
ought to have juſt weight with well- diſpoſed 
minds; and be attended to by a religious and 


rational enquirer. But we have already ſeen, 
and obſerved, that the ſcriptures herein only 


accommodate themſelves to vulgar opinions, 
and prejudices; as may be eaſily allowed, 
where the practice of virtue is not intereſted ; 
or where the ignorance of the times was likely 
to reſiſt and render ineffectual more refined 
doctrines : that thoſe paſſages in general admit 
of a fair conſtruction, conſiſtent with the 
argument we are maintaining : and that they 
no where directly aſſert, or are intended to 
teach for divine truths the apparition of ſpirits ; 
ot the powers of witches and demons. 

Where reaſon then, and common ſenſe 
contend ſo ſtrenuonſly on one fide ; we may 
fairly expect proportionable teſtimony on the 
other. It is not a contingent expreſſion, 
adapted to the ſtile and prejudices of the times; 
it is not an oblique or occaſional diction- of 

| ſcrip- 
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ſcripture language; it is not a text of uncertain 
ſignification, or a vague mention of an abſtruſe 
point in ſcripture; that ſhould determine our 
opinions, in oppoſition to the dictates of ſolid 
reaſon. We may juſtly expect plain and poſtti ve 
aſſertions of ſcripture ; — texts without ambi- 
guity or obſcurity ; — doctrines as direct and 
expreſs as thoſe that command the pradtica of 
obedience and moral righteouſneſs in the 
goſpel ; — and which point ſolely and inten- 
tionally to the object to be believed; whenever 
we are demanded to yield up our mental facul- 
ties to our faith. For nothing 4% can over- 
throw the preſumptions of ſound reaſon; and 
eſtabliſh it's own authority in it's ſtead. 
But ſuch a direct oppoſition between revela- 
tion and reaſon has never yet been found in 
ſcripture; in any of it's articles or doctrines 
neceſſary to be believed. It is only the miſ- 
takes of fallible men, proceeding from pre- 
poſſeſſion, ignorance, or worſe motives, that 
have ever raiſed the appearance of it. For 
divine and human wiſdom are always the ſame, 
differing only in degree: nor can the voice of 
reaſon and of divine revelation ever interfere 
in reality; whatever may have been falſely 
imagined: human paſſions, or prejudices, or 
ſhort- ſightedneſs may raiſe a doubt; but never 
can create oppoſition between reaſon and reve- 

lation, 1 1 
So that if paſſages in ſcripture, that point to 
ſome of the opinions we are exploding ; ap- 
pear 
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pear indeterminate, obſcure, doubful, or inex- 
plicable; or even on a ſudden view, to favour 
them: yet are they very infufficient to build 
an implicit faith upon, But if, as it ſhould 
feem, they admit of a fair interpretation, con- 
ſiſtently with the hypotheſis we are ſupporting t 
we may then leave them to the favourers of 
confuſion and abſurdity to make the moſt of; 
and to prop their prejudices, and vain imagina- 
tions with them. The ſtrongeſt imagination: 
are generally in the weakeſt heads. e 
Away, away, then all ſuperſtition, the chi 

of ignorance; but the parent of ſin and folly. 
Let us ſtrive to baniſh this old leaven of weak- 
neſs, and wickedneſs ; and to ingraft the word 
of truth, which is indeed the word of God. 
Let reaſon be our guide in the interpretation of 
ſcripture ; and let reaſon and ſcripture together 
be the guides of our faith. Let us endeavour 
to improve our underſtandings with rational 
knowledge and wiſdom ; which will of courſe 
improve us in true religion. - If our faith 
chance to be. ſomewhat leſs; our lives and 
practices may be the better for it. Remember 
that the Lord our God is a jealous God: let us 
not then aſcribe his power, nor give his honour 
to another, Let us remember alſo that the 
Son of God was manifeſted, for this very end 
and-purpoſe,—that he might deſtroy the works 
of the devil. | 
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